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meats afterwards to ratify what they do, are so over- 
whelming that it seems to us they will break down 
all obstacles. No civilized government or its dele- 
gates at The Hague will care to take the fearful 
responsibility of inviting the disasters which will 
almost inevitably follow, and follow speedily, if the 
Conference breaks up and leaves events to go on as 
at the present time. At least we shall not believe 
this of any of them, until we are compelled to do 
so. 



Editorial Correspondence. 

OPENING OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

On the steamer Paris, on which I sailed from 
New York on the 10th ult., I found all sorts 
of opinion ajid lack of opinion about the Peace Con- 
ference. A lawyer, who talked intelligently, even 
enthusiastically, about cases and corporations, on 
hearing that I was going to The Hague to be present 
during the Conference, asked, with pleasing inno- 
cence, "What Conference?" When it was described 
to him, a look in his face indicated a vague remem- 
brance as if from some far-off ancestral time. I did 
not smile at him, nor ask him if they had polygamy 
in Utah, whence he came. A prominent member of 
the United States legation at one of the principal 
European courts was sure no good would come of 
the Conference. It would merely give a decent 
burial to the Czar's proposition. That was the 
opinion, he said, in European circles. 

A gentle little stewardess, who served in the cor- 
ridor near my stateroom, hearing us talking of The 
Hague and the Conference, said she had read every- 
thing she could find about it, and she thought it the 
greatest thing she had ever heard of. A member of 
a New York and Boston publishing house was greatly 
interested in the Conference and hoped it would be 
abundantly successful. So did a learned professor 
from the University of Zurich, who has watched with 
great interest the development of the European peace 
movement. 

Notwithstanding the opinions held by the various 
members of the little world on our "good ship" 
Paris, the Conference at The Hague has met. The 
delegates, about one hundred of them, have been arriv- 
ing for several days, and are now nearly all here. The 
delegations are not all of the same size, some gov- 
ernments having appointed as high as ten or eleven. 
The members of the delegations have been ex- 
changing visits and preparing for "the battle", as a 
rather sceptical one of them spoke of the work of 
the Conference. Most of them are seen in citizen's 
dress, but the German military delegates and some 



of the French have made calls in military dress. 
The English delegates are housed in the best suite of 
rooms in the Hotel des Indes, the finest hotel in The 
Hague. Flanking them on one side is Count 
Miinster with his German delegation and on the 
other the French, the English serving as a kind of 
buffer between these peaceful enemies. Overlook- 
ing and watching them all from the other side of the 
Voorhout, the principal square, is Ambassador White 
with his American contingent. They are in the Old 
Doelen, a quaint but beautiful antique house with its 
memories of the early seventeenth century. Follow- 
ing in line with the Stars and Stripes I counted this 
morning the flags of nine other delegations. The 
Spanish are, curiously enough, in the same quarters 
with the Americans, while on the other side of the 
square the Russians are in alliance with the French, 
aud in striking proximity to the English. Other 
delegations are some in one place, some in another, 
in hotels or the houses of legation or private homes. 
Everything is crowded, and such a mixing up of 
nations, twenty-six of them, was never seen before. 
The city, usually quiet and staid, is thoroughly 
aroused and everybody seems to have caught the 
peace spirit. The pedlers, the street-car drivers, 
and the hurdy-gurdy grinders, all put extra force 
into their horns, bells and instruments-of-all-strino , 8, 
as if to say, "Peace ! Peace I" One has to make his 
peace here with every language that is spoken or 
written, and some new ones that seem to have sprung 
suddenly into existence out of the mixing of the old 
ones. I tried an hour ago to communicate with a 
policeman. I plied him first with English, then with 
French, then German, to all of which he shook his 
head. I then threw at him what little Dutch I knew, 
and he seemed only vaguely to comprehend that. 

The "House in the Wood", two miles away, where 
the Conference is being held and to which I have 
just made a pilgrimage, has had an army, perhaps 
I ought to say a peace-band, of painters, and 
upholsterers and cleaners at work fitting it up for 
the occasion. The reporters are ringing the changes 
on the appropriateness of this quiet and secluded 
palace for holding a peace conference. But of course 
this is all sentiment, if the gentlemen of the press 
will pardon me; for any other place would have 
done just as well, though this is one of the loveliest 
spots in Europe. The Orange Hall, the meeting 
room of the Conference, is an octagonal chamber 
with a cupola twenty metres high. It is lighted 
from above and from the sides. The upholstering ot 
the seats and rows of benches is in dark green baisfe. 
There is a table of horse-shoe shape for the presi- 
dent and his bureau, at one side of the hall. A 
number of side rooms have been set apart for sec- 
tional meetings, and a refreshment room, fitted up 
with thirteen tables — the reporters say that this is an 
unlucky arrangement. 
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There are many journalists here, "clouds of 
them", one paper says, "from Indianapolis to 
Athens, from Moscow to Milan." There are also 
many persons from among the peace workers in 
different countries. The Conference is really an 
affair of the world, and not of the few official 
personages who will furnish the talking and plan- 
ning and conclusions in the Orange Hall. The 
Baroness von Suttner, whose "Lay Down Your 
Arms" has impressed every quarter of Europe, is 
here with the Baron. So is Mr. Bliokh, whose 
recent work has made all the Continent knit its 
brow. Mr. Stead, the Peter the Hermit of the 
Peace Crusade, is on the ground, and I hear of 
others on the way and to come later. I hope we 
shall all be able to help some by contributing to the 
general spirit of the occasion if nothing more. I see 
no reason yet for changing my opinion that good 
results are to come from the Conference. The 
London papers yesterdaj' had a very significant 
utterance, made the night before by the English 
Liberal leader, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, in which 
he deplored that in any quarter the Conference 
should be. ridiculed or belittled in advance. 

The opening exercises of the Conference yesterday 
were very simple and lasted only about twenty 
minutes." Mr. de Beaufort, the Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, made an address of welcome, which 
I shall give in full in a subsequent number of the 
Advocate. Mr. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador 
to Great Britain, who was made President of the 
Conference, briefly expressed thanks to the Queen of 
Holland and her government for the hospitality 
extended to the delegates, and to the delegates 
themselves for their presence. On Mr. de Staal's 
proposition Mr. de Beaufort was made Honorary 
President. The Vice-Presidency went to Germany. 
On the proposition of Mr. de Beaufort a telegram 
was sent to the Emperor of Russia and one to Queen 
Wilhelmina. After the appointment of the Secre- 
taries the Conference adjourned till Saturday. 

The subjects before the Conference will be 
examined by sectional committees under three heads, 
(a) arbitration and mediation, (b) disarmament 
and kindred questions, and (c) Geneva Convention, 
Rules and Customs of War, etc. The delegates are 
very reticent about their instructions, and it is not 
possible now to tell how long the Conference will 
last. 

The Hague, May 19. B. F. T. 



Editorial Notes. 

On Tuesday, May 9th, the W. C. T. U. was 
women?" * in char g e of the noon meeting in Tremont 

Temple, Boston. At none of the Peace Cru- 
sade meetings has the speaking been of a higher or truer 



tone. ' 'Forty-five minutes of superb talk" is the language 
in which it was characterized by Mary A. Livermore, who 
was to have been the last speaker, but did not speak 
because of the lateness of the hour. The meeting was 
presided over by Mrs. Katherine L. Stevenson, who said 
that the meeting was held, in part, because of orders 
from W. C. T. U. headquarters to hold peace meetings 
everywhere. She spoke briefly of the way in which war 
wrecks men physically and morally through intemperance 
and other vices. Rev. W. T. McElvern spoke of the 
attitude which the Christian ministry should, but does 
not always, take on the subject. But one position can 
possibly be taken, and if the Christian church is true to 
itself it will always express its abhorrence of war and 
pronounce a benediction on every heroic effort for peace. 
Mrs. J. K. Barney of Rhode Island, who has been all 
round the world in the interests of the White Ribbon 
movement, spoke most persuasively of the way in which 
the women's sisterhood of service, which she illustrated 
with incidents from her travels, may promote the sister- 
hood of nations. She felt that much of what has been 
recently happening cannot bear the test of the search- 
light of the century about to open. Dr. Everett D. Burr 
gave a short but most eloquent and inspiring address on 
the great Christian law of community of service. Society 
must be lifted together. One member cannot suffer with- 
out all the members suffering with it. This is as true in 
international affairs as anywhere. There are no longer 
any foreign lands. The American flag symbolizes the 
great principle of community of interests and it is a 
monstrous travesty of its meaning if in the Orient or any- 
where else it is made to stand for war and subjugation. 

The Peace Crusade meeting in Tremont Tem- 
Endeatorers. P Ie > M °nday noon, April 24th, was in the 

hands of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. Dr. Francis E. Clark presided and spoke of 
the sad effects of war in Cuba, which he had just visited. 
Mr. Shaw, business manager of the Christian Endeavor 
World, read a number of letters from prominent men in 
this country and Europe, expressing strong approval 
of the course taken by the Endeavor Society in entering 
so heartily and largely into the war against war. The 
chief speaker of the occasion was Joseph Cook, who had 
not spoken in Boston since his health gave way some 
years ago. He spoke with much of his old time vigor, 
and received a grand welcome when he rose to speak. 
He spoke of the broadening of suffrage, the progress of 
liberty, intelligence and Christian principles, of speed of 
intercommunication, as hastening the abolition of war. 
Wars are now more limited in time and space. The 
growing deadliness of military weapons, the cost of war 
in blood and treasure, call aloud to earth and heaven for 
its abolition. The very selfishness of trade may bring 



